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which alternate dots are worked in a solid 
stitch, or again the "fond de neige" or 
snow-crystal stitch found in different vari- 
eties of Binche. 

The design of the lace presented by 
Mrs. Pulitzer is composed of three units 
which are repeated at set intervals through- 
out the pattern. In the central motif, 
angels or amorini with trumpets, 1 sym- 
metrically opposed, support heraldic scroll- 
work terminating in a finial enclosing the 
initial letter W surmounted by a crown. 
Alternating with this are two other motifs, 
one a similar angel or amorino bearing a 
basket above which a bird with a leaf in its 
beak perches upon a branching stem. The 
third and perhaps the most unique motif 
is the figure of a lion, an armorial device 
long familiar in the arms of the House of 
Nassau. 

The lines of the pattern mark the hand 
of a master draughtsman; none other than 
the pen of an artist could have produced so 
supple a lion in miniature; and none but an 
expert lace maker could have produced 
with such exquisite nicety the perfect 
alignment of each individual thread. 

Mrs. Pulitzer's gift has been placed in the 
lace room, Gallery E 9, where it may be 
studied with the other historic Flemish 
pieces above referred to. 

F. M. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS: 
ACCESSIONS 

1 HE Museum has received from Felix 
M. Warburg its first gift of an etching by 
Rembrandt. This is a remarkably fine 
impression of the first state of the Descent 
from the Cross by Torchlight (B. 83). 
The print is in beautiful condition, with 
good margins, and unlike most impressions 
from the plate is full of burr. The etched 
signature of Rembrandt is followed by the 

1 Similar angels with musical instruments 
appear in the exquisite veil of the Virgin of the 
Notre Dame de la Chapelle at Brussels, which 
fabric, however, is a later work bearing the 
date 1 716. The lion motif also is found in the 
late eighteenth-century laces of the Notre 
Dame de la Paix, a l'eglise de St. Nicholas, 
of the same city. See Van Overloop, idem. 
No. 2, pi. 3; No. 3, pi. 1. 



date 1654, a fact which makes possible the 
approximate dating of the Dark Presenta- 
tion in the Temple (B. 50) and the En- 
tombment (B. 86), two plates which much 
resemble the Descent from the Cross in 
their technique. All three are night scenes 
depending for their rich effect upon the 
beautifully balanced, quite broad masses 
of black and white in which they are 
conceived. They stand out in Rem- 
brandt's work for the vigorous way in 
which the problem of light and shade is 
handled, and may justly be considered 
among his most successful plates. For 
sheer power of presentment, and especially 
for the use of light and shade in broad 
masses, nothing has since been done on 
copper that is comparable to them except 
some of the Caprices and the Miseries 
of War by Goya, which, lacking the re- 
ligious background, will doubtless never 
be considered so fine, although from 
the point of view of draughtsmanship and 
design a spirited and intelligent plea 
might be made for them. 

Mortimer L. SchifT has presented two 
scrap books put together, apparently to- 
ward the middle of the last century, by 
some unknown English admirer of Thomas 
Bewick. Their contents are most un- 
usual, for in addition to many good im- 
pressions of the celebrated woodcuts for 
the Land and Water Birds, the Quadrupeds, 
and the Fables, there is a long line of the 
almost unknown engravings on copper 
done by the firm of Beilby and Bewick, 
and of the little prints made for com- 
mercial purposes by Bewick after the dis- 
solution of the firm. Perhaps the most 
charming things in the collection are 
the impressions of the woodcut book 
plates and etiquettes, in which Bewick 
in a minor field struck a note of delight- 
ful artistry which has never been surpassed. 
The most important thing in the books is a 
series of proofs of tailpieces from the Land 
and Water Birds, which luckily have not 
been pasted down and have thus been pre- 
served in all their original freshness of 
impression. It is doubtful whether there 
are anywhere in existence more beautiful 
impressions from Bewick's blocks than 
these. Never having been pressed, they 
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to etchings by most of the better known 
etchers. The first as well as the finished 
states of Meryon's celebrated Stryge 
and Abside de Notre Dame are ex- 
hibited, but otherwise no duplication 
occurs. These two plates were chosen 
for this purpose because of their very 
great artistic and historic interest, and 
because they clearly show the careful and 
laborious way in which the man whom 



and impressionist etchings by Camille Pis- 
sarro, are shown, in the hope that they 
will meet with the interest and attention 
they deserve. W. M. I., Jr. 

A GIFT OF FLEMISH LACE 

ANOTHER notable addition to the 
Museum collection of lace is recorded in the 
gift of Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, who has re- 







LACE, FLEMISH 
LATE XVII OR EARLY XVIII CENTURY 



many people regard as the greatest graphic 
artist of the last century went about build- 
ing up his completed work. 

In addition to prints by the better known 
and more appreciated etchers, there are 
shown a good many by men whose work on 
copper has been largely ignored or forgot- 
ten in this country. Thus, among other 
things, beautifully drawn soft-ground etch- 
ings by Girtin and Cotman, amazing aqua- 
tints by Goya and dry points by Rodin, 
as well as charming mezzotints by Lucas 



cently presented the strip of exquisite 
Flemish lace, originally lent to the Museum 
at the time of the Exhibit of Flemish Art 
in 1914. 

This lace, which dates from the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century, 
has an interesting tradition regarding its 
provenance in that it is attributed to the 
wardrobe of the Prince of Orange, William 
III of England. This may easily be au- 
thentic inasmuch as the lace is not only 
of the period of this ruler, but it bears as 
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well in the intricacies of its pattern a 
crowned W. Furthermore, the extrav- 
agance of this monarch in the purchase 
of lace is recorded in many historic docu- 
ments. 

Flemish fabric of this type has been 
variously described as "point de France, 
facon d'Angleterre," or "guipure du Bra- 
bant or du Flandre" made for the Spanish 
trade, and the several examples of his- 
toric interest in the Museum collection 
indicate that somewhere in the Nether- 
lands just at this period there existed a 
group of expert workers who catered to 
royal patronage and who produced such 
exquisite fabrics as the wedding lace of 
Elizabeth of Brunswick, 1 or the narrower 
piece of similar design bearing the cipher 
of Maria Theresa, Queen of Louis XIV, 
and the rich ecclesiastical laces of the 
Belgian capital. 2 

While all of this lace adheres to the 
Flemish technique, the French influence 
is strongly evidenced in its design. This 
is readily accounted for when one realizes 
that at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes four thousand lace makers 
from the town of Alencon alone emigrated 
to Holland, where, in the Orphan House 
at Amsterdam, an atelier was established 
for the production of "dentelle a la Reine." 
About this time also Daniel Morot, 3 a 
French court painter and designer, himself 
a refugee, received an appointment to the 
court of William III. 

The wardrobe accounts of this monarch 
are replete with interesting details regard- 
ing his profligate expenditures for personal 
adornment, as is evidenced by the carefully 
compiled data furnished by Mrs. Palliser, 4 
from which we quote as follows: 

"King William himself . . . early 
imbued with the Dutch taste for lace, ex- 
ceeded, we may say, his wife in the extrav- 

1 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Vol. I, 1905-06, p. 166. 

2 See Van Overloop. Materiaux pour servie 
a l'histoire de la dentelle en Belgique. Premiere 
s6rie No. 4, p. 5. 

3 See Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Vol. XII, 1917, No. 1, p. 4. 

4 Mrs. Bury Palliser. History of Lace, 4th 
edition, 1901, pp. 343"344- 



agance of his lace bills; for though the 
lace account for 1690 is noted only at 
£1,603, it increases annually until the 
year 1695-6, when the entries amount to 
the astonishing sum of £2,459 1 9 s - Among 
the items charged will be found: 

£ s. d. 

To six point cravats 15800 

To eight do. for hunting ... 85 o o 

54 yds. for 6 barbing cloths . . 270 o o 

63 yds. for 6 combing cloths . . 283 10 o 
1 17 yards of "scissae teniae" (cutwork) 

for trimming 12 pockethandfs. 485 14 3 

78 yds. for 24 cravats at £8 10s. . 663 o o 

. . More coquet than a woman, we 
find an exchange effected with Henry Fur- 
ness, 'Mercatori,' of various laces, purchased 
for his handkerchiefs and razor cloths, 
which, laid by during the two years of 
'lugubris' for his beloved consort, the 
queen — during which period he had used 
razor cloths with broad hems and no lace — 
had become * obsolete' — quiteout of fashion. 
To effect this exchange the king pays the 
sum of £178 12s. 6d., the lace purchased 
for the six new razor cloths amounting to 
£270." 

Out of such a wardrobe it is not at all 
improbable that occasional strips of the 
fabric should have been preserved to 
posterity, nor is it unlikely that the laces 
laid aside at the time of the Queen's 
death and afterward discarded by the 
King as "obsolete" might have been 
treasured as historical documents by the 
person acquiring them. Laces of this 
class are generally accredited to Brussels, 
although some of them are more closely 
allied to the traditional Bruges type. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
centralization of an industry often involves 
the introduction of various elements in 
design and technique that are at variance 
with the original type, and this is especi- 
ally true of the lace industry. A large 
and flourishing center where only the finest 
fabrics were produced would naturally at- 
tract expert workers from many districts, 
and thus it is that in these finer examples of 
the art, especially of this period, we find 
in the Brussels fabric the "point d' esprit" 
of Malines, one of the decorative "jours" 
made up of a small checkered pattern in 
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